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SPEECH,  #c. 


After  the  bill  to  establish  a  School  of  Arts  and  promote  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  useful  knowledge  had  been  reconsidered,  Mr.  Stevens 
moved  to  recommit  it  to  the  committee  on  Education,  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  bring  in  separate  bills,  dividing  Colleges,  Academies  and 
Common  Schools  from  the  School  of  Arts.  On  this  motion  Mr. 
Dillingham  spoke  in  substance  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Speaker:— It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  gentleman  from 
Adams  should  despair  of  carrying  the  most  interesting  provisions  of 
this  bill.  It  is  still  more  to  be  regretted  that  no  other  member  can 
be  found  with  the  Herculean  strength  of  that  gentleman,  to  put  his 
shoulder  to  the  wheel.  In  such  a  crisis,  the  School  of  Arts  relies 
for  aid  upon  the  feebler  powers  of  the  committee  who  reported  it.  It 
will  be  recollected  that  if  the  bill  should  be  divided  as  now  proposed, 
and  this  provision  voted  down,  there  will  be  nothing  left  which  was 
originally  submitted  by  your  Committee  on  Education  for  the  action 
of  this  House. 

After  the  vote  for  reconsideration,  this  morning,  I  feel  that  this  is 
very  like  a  death  struggle  ;  but  as  a  humble  member  of  your  com¬ 
mittee,  however  inadequate  to  the  task,  and  however  desperate  the 
effort,  I  cannot  shrink  from  my  sense  of  duty  to  myself  and  to  the 
House.  The  School  of  Arts  must  not  be  abandoned  for  any  other 
object,  however  laudable...  I,  will  not  contend  that  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  as  originally  reported,  were  perfect — incapable  of  amend¬ 
ment  :  but  I  must  say,  I  have  ever  thought  that  the  amendments  in¬ 
troduced  were  not  exactly  in  keeping  with  its  leading  object,  and 
rather  calculated  to  distract  attention,  than  to  promote  that  object.  If 
my  own  views  could  have  prevailed,  I  should  have  preferred  to  have 
left  classical  learning,  the  Colleges  and  Academies,  to  stand  upon 
their  own  great  merits,  self  poised  and  well  established  as  they  are, 
separate  and  by  themselves.  They  always  have  received  and  al¬ 
ways  shall  receive  my  cordial  support.  They  have  won  their  way 
to  public  favor  through  ages  of  usefulness.  They  will  never  be 
abandoned  while  civilization  endures.  The  School  of  Ar^  being 
comparatively  a  new  object,  requires  thought  and  attention  to  under¬ 
stand  its  important  bearings  j  firmness,  independence  and  boldness 
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to  venture  to  present  it  to  the  public;  and,  from  its  strict  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  its  vast  importance  to  Pennsylvania 
interests,  in  my  humble  apprehension  it  should  have  been  commend¬ 
ed  to  public  acceptation  by  some  further  provisions.  These  might 
have  been  so  devised  as  to  have  brought  home  a  sense  of  its  useful¬ 
ness  to  the  “  business  and  bosom”  of  every  man  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  I  would  have  provided,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  establishment 
in  every  county  in  the  State,  of  Institutions  for  the  especial  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  Natural  Science,  Experimental  Philosophy  and  the  Mechanic 
Arts,  by  cabinet  collections  and  public  lectures.  So  soon  as  a  spirit 
could  be  awakened  in  any  county  to  raise  funds  for  such  an  object 
and  the  means  provided,  it  should  be  met  by  an  appropriation  from 
the  State ;  and  it  should  have  been  made  the  duty  ot  the  Franklin 
Institute  and  their  School  of  Arts,  to  contribute  to  these  collections, 
to  send  them  their  publications,  and  to  provide  that  at  least  one  lec¬ 
ture  in  each  year,  should  be  given  by  some  one  of  their  professsors 
in  each  of  these  Institutions  in  the  interior  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Such  provisions  would  have  been  in  keeping  with  the  original  de¬ 
sign,  and  as  it  seemed  to  me,  eminently  calculated  to  promote  its 
success  and  add  to  its  practical  usefulness. 

Other  counsels  prevailed,  however,  and  I  do  not  complain.  I  never 
can  complain  that  Colleges  and  Academies  should  be  better  endowed 
in  this  Commonwealth — whenever  and  wherever  such  provision  is 
made,  I  go  for  it  —  but,  if  it  is  to  be  made  a  question  here,  now,  which 
of  the  two  is  to  be  sacrificed  in  this  bill  ,*  whether  we  must  strike  out 
the  Colleges  and  Academies  or  the  School  of  Arts,  however  painful 
the  alternative,  I  must  stand  by  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Edu¬ 
cation,  which  seeks,  first,  and  mainly,  at  this  time,  to  establish  a 

§chogl  of  Arts. 

\  • 

I  beg  leave  to  assign  my  reasons  for  this  decision.  Such  an  In¬ 
stitution  is  peculiarly  called  for  by  the  spirit  of  the  age;  it  is  more 
peculiarly  called  for  by  the  great,  leading,  paramount  interests  of 
tins  Commonwealth ;  it  is  still  more  peculiarly  called  for  by  the 
character  of  ovr  population. 

The  memorial  of  the  Franklin  Institute  upon  this  subject,  addresses 
itself— “to  the  liberal  and  wise  spirit  of  legislation,  which  has  already 
“  originated  the  Common  School  system  of  the  State,  regarding  the 
“proposed  plan  as  but  a  particular  developement,  founded  upon  the 
“  same  principles  and  directed  by  the  same  views.” 

Are  they  right  in  this?  What  is  proposed  to  be  taught  in  thin 
«®hooL  r  od  hew  is  it  to  he  taught  ? 
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The  first  section  of  the  bill  provides  that  in  this  school,  “shall  be 
•*  taught  by  a  comprehensive  system  of  scientific  Lectures,  and  prae- 
“  tical  and  experimental  illustration,  the  following  branches  of  useful 
“  knowledge : 

“  1st.  Mechanical  Science  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

“  2d.  Chemistry  and  the  Chemical  Arts. 

“  3d.  Mathematics  and  the  arts  connected  therewith. 

“  4th.  Geology,  Mineralogy  and  the  Art  of  Mining. 

“5th.  Civil  Engineering  and  Architecture. 

“  6th.  Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy.” 

The  memorial  of  the  Institute  details  specifically,  the  objects  of 
each  of  these  departments. 

They  are  what  may  be  called,  pre-eminently,  utilitarian  branches. 
They  are  precisely  the  objects  which  we  might  suppose  Franklin 
himself,  could  he  have  lived  in  our  day,  would  have  commended  to 
our  patronage.  Does  any  one  doubt  that  the  successful  prosecution 
of  such  objects  depends  upon  science?  Let  us  hear  the  committee 
from  the  town  meeting  of  Philadelphia  on  this  point. 

“  All  the  operations  of  the  arts  depend  upon  successfully  taking 
“  advantage  of  the  great  laws  which  influence  and  govern  matter — 
“  there  is  no  such  thing  as  chance  work  in  the  arts — a  practiced 
“  hand  or  eye  may  do  better  than  an  inexperienced  one ;  an  attentive 
“  and  skilful  operative  may  be  more  successful  than  a  blundering 
“one.  But  all,  whether  more  or  less  able,  more  or  less  experienced 
41  have  to  deal  with  matters  subject  to  certain  fixed  and  invariable 
“  laws  which  it  is  the  object  of  natural  philosophy,  mechanics  and 
“  chemistry,  to  study  and  unravel — to  the  correct  appreciation  of 
“  which  mathematical  calculations  are  frequently  useful,  and  some- 
“  times  indispensable  ;  of  which  the  mechanic  cannot  in  many  cases 
“  avail  himself  unless  he  possess  the  ability  to  delineate  upon  the 
“drawing  board  the  conceptions  of  his  imagination,  in  order  to  intro¬ 
duce  into  them  harmony,  symetry  and  due  proportion.  It  is  a  fact 
“  however  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  while  the  useful  arts  are 
“  numerous,  almost  beyond  calculation,  the  sciences  connected  with 
“them  are  few  and  general  in  their  applications.  Natural  Philoso- 
“  phy  or  physics  (as  it  has  been  called)  in  its  most  comprehensive 
“term,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  mathematics,  are  almost  the  only 
“  sciences  of  which  daily  applications  occur  in  the  arts.” 

From  another  high  authority*,  we  learn  that  “  the  purpose  of  the 


•Professor  Johnson’s  lecture  on  Schools  of  Arts. 
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“  instruction  in  a  practical  school,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  not 
“  to  teach  trades,  but  only  the  principles  applicable  to  them.  It 
“  should  enlarge  the  sphere  of  the  students  observation,  by  placing 
“  around  him,  in  well  stored  collections,  cabinets  and  work-shops, 

“  the  objects  with  which  he  ought  to  become  familiar,  and  with  these 
“  he  should  acquire,  by  study  and  manipulation,  a  perfect  ac- 
“  quaintance.” 

Again,  from  the  same  authority — “But  what  appears  to  merit 
“  more  attention  than  has  heretofore  been  given  to  it,  in  the  institu- 
“  tions  of  our  country,  is  the  pursuit  of  experimental  enquiries  re- 
u  specting  those  scientific  subjects  with  which  the  useful  arts  are- 
“  mostly  conversant.”  “  Abstract  science  lends  her  aid  to  combine 
“  the  results  with  her  general  deductions,  and  to  reduce  the  whole  to 
“a  form  in  which  they  may  be  used  by  practical  men.” 

All  this  can  in  no  way  be  so  well  illustrated  and  enforced  in  few 
words,  as  by  Dr.  Herschel’s  account  of  the  great  principle  of  the 
Baconian  philosophy. 

He  says* — “  It  is  to  our  immortal  countryman  Bacon,  that  we 
“  owe  the  broad  announcement  of  this  grand  and  fertile  principle; 
“  and  the  developement  of  the  idea,  that  the  whole  of  natural  philoso- 
“  phy  consists  entirely  of  a  series  of  inductive  generalizations,  com* 
“  mencing  with  the  most  circumstantially  stated  particulars,  and 
“  carried  up  to  universal  laws,  or  axioms,  which  comprehend  in  their 
“  statement  every  subordinate  degree  of  generality,  and  of  a  corres- 
“  ponding  degree  of  inverted  reasoning  from  generals  to  particulars, 
“  by  which  these  axioms  are  traced  back  in  to  the  remotest  consequen- 
“  ces,  and  all  particular  propositions  deduced  from  them ;  as  well 
“  those  by  whose  immediate  consideration  we  rose  to  their  discovery, 
“as  those  of  which  we  had  no  previous  knowledge.  In  the  course 
“  of  this  descent  to  particulars,  we  must  of  necessity  encounter  all 
“  those  facts  on  which  the  arts  and  works  that  tend  to  the  accom- 
(i  modation  of  human  life  depend ,  and  acquire  thereby  the  com- 
“  mand  of  an  unlimited  practice ,  and  a  disposal  of  the  powers  of 
“  nature  co-extensive  with  those  powers  themselves 

The  Geological  Survey  of  our  State  now  going  on  under  Legisla¬ 
tive  patronage,  and  the  Executive  recommendation  of  the  School  of 
Arts,  to  our  favorable  notice,  in  his  late  message,  are  in  accordance 
with  these  views. 

The  discoveries  of  this  age  in  science,  and  their  vast  importance 


^Discourse  on  the  study  of  Natural  Philosophy,  p.  104. 
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upon  the  concerns  of  men  and  the  affairs  of  nations,  call  for  some 
thing  different  from  the  ancient  seminaries  of  learning. 

It  is  in  this  acre  that  the  world  has  been  taught  by  Newton,  from 
the  falling  of  an  apple,  that  the  attraction  of  gravitation  is  the  great 
law  which  governs  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  is  also  the  secret  oi  the 
whole  science  of  terrestrial  mechanics. 

Until  1786,  what  was  chemistry  but  a  poor  business  of  Alchemy 
and  phlogistic  nonsense,  "with  not  enough  of  ascertained  truth  to  give 
it  a  local  habitation  and  a  name  among  the  sciences.  In  that  mem- 
able  year,  Lavoisier  made  it  a  science  of  number,  weight  and  meas¬ 
ure.  Since  then  it  has  been  rapidly  advancing  and  has  opened  up  to 
us  more  of  the  arcana  of  nature  than  all  wThich  had  been  discovered 
in  all  ages  before.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  discovery  of 
the  elements  of  all  bodies,  the  doctrine  of  latent  heat,  the  atomic 
theory,  the  chemical  effects  of  electricity,  and  the  intimate  connec¬ 
tion  between  chemical  composition  and  crystalline  form.  Of  these? 
Herschell  says,  the  atomic  theory,  after  the  laws  of  mechanics,  is  the 
most  important  which  the  study  of  nature  has  yet  disclosed. 

Mineralogy  and  Geology — how  lcng  is  it  since  these  all  important 
subjects  were  known  among  the  sciences?  There  are  members  of 
this  body  who  could  hardly  have  heard  them  mentioned  in  their  col¬ 
legiate  course.  Now,  what  Pennsylvanian  would  rank  them  in  im¬ 
portance  below  the  dead  languages,  which  constitute  so  large  a  por¬ 
tion  of  classical  studies. 

It  is  scarcely  half  a  century  since  our  own  Franklin  told  us  what 
electricity  was,  and  we  are  but  just  beginning  to  discover  that  it  is 
identical  with  magnetism.  The  important  truths  to  be  developed 
by  concentrating  the  powers  of  philosophic  minds  upon  this  particu¬ 
lar  subject,  may  even  exceed  all  that  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chem¬ 
istry  have  yet  displayed  to  an  astonished  and  admiring  world. 

In  the  mere  contrivances  of  Mechanics ,  aided  by  science,  in  our 
own  age,  an  entire  revolution  has  been  produced  in  the  whole 
business  of  the  -world.  When  I  name  the  cotton  gin,  the  spinning 
Jenny,  and  the  steam  engine,  you  all  understand  the  importance  of 
mechanical  science.  The  discovery  of  the  cotton  gin  alone,  raised 
the  value  of  real  estate  at  the  South  one  hundred  per  cent.,  and  the 
benefits  of  it  have  been  estimated  at  over  one  hundred  millions  of 
dollars.  The  Mechanic  is  no  longer  ranked  among  the  lowly,  but 
takes  his  seat  among  princes,  and  the  wealth  of  aristocrary  hides  its 
diminished  head  before  the  out  numbering  millions  acquired  from 
manufactures. 
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Civil  Engineering  even  exceeds  chemistry  itself  in  its  direct 
bearing  and  importance  upon  individual  and  national  wealth — and 
this,  mostly,  from  the  discovery  of  railroads — emphatically,  as  it 
were,  but  of  yesterday. 

The  greatest  impulse  ever  given  to  these  discoveries  in  natural 
philosophy,  I  must  still  be  permitted  to  think,  notwithstanding  what 
has  fallen  from  the  gentleman  from  Venango,  was  in  France .  The 
names  of  Lavoisier,  Gay  Lussac,  and  Ha  uy,  identify  and  establish 
this  truth.  Who  would  put  the  cost  in  competition  with  the  good 
which  their  discoveries  have  done  for  science  and  the  world.  The 
policy  of  Napoleon  was  to  concentrate  the  greatest  possible  force 
upon  a  given  point,  in  the  least  possible  time.  This  was  the  secret 
of  his  success  in  arms ,  and  he  applied  the  same  policy  to  the  arts. 
His  great  mind  saw  what  was  wanting  to  develope  the  physical 
resources  of  the  beautiful  country  which  he  governed,  and  he  con¬ 
centred  the  greatest  intellectual  powers  he  could  command  upon 
experimental  philosophy.  The  result  has  crowned  his  name  with 
a  glory  more  lasting  than  that  of  his  victories.  The  school  of 
mines  has  taught  the  world  that  there  is  a  kind  of  learning,  wor¬ 
thy  the  patronage  of  a  great  and  powerful  nation,  besides  rhetoric, 
logic,  and  the  ancient  classics.  That  it  has  not  received  equal 
attention  from  the  government  of  a  rival  power,  is  to  be  accounted 
for  in  the  veneration  for  their  ancient  universities,  and  perhaps  an 
instinctive  aversion  to  follow  the  example  of  their  great  enemy.  In 
France  there  had  been  a  breaking  up  of  all  ancient  establishments, 
and  the  genius  of  Napoleon  had  a  clear  field  in  which  to  work. 
Gigantic  efforts  have  been  made  in  the  great  Metropolis  of  the  British 
Isles,  within  a  few  years  past,  to  concentrate  pub  ic  attention  upon 
the  paramount  importance  of  disseminating  w'hat  has  been  emphati¬ 
cally  called  useful  knowledge. 

I  am  happy  to  see  by  a  document  which  I  have  before  me, 
that  the  gentleman  from  Venango  agrees  with  us  upon  the  general 
subject  of  education.  To  that  gentleman  the  State  owes  it,  that 
ample  provision  has  been  made  for  educating  all  our  Deaf  and 
Dumb.  When  his  mind  is  brought  deliberately  to  consider  this 
subject,  he  thinks  and  feels  and  acts  like  a  statesman.  He  has  not 
hesitated  to  recommend  a  liberal  appropriation  for  this  wise  and 
benevolent  object.  He  did  not  stop  to  weigh  some  twenty  thousand 
dollars  against  the  geod  it  might  do  in  this  particular  branch  of 
Educaticn,  and,  the  Legislature  seconded  his  views,  and  are  now 
carrying  them  out.  From  his  report  recommending  this  object,  wa 
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learn  his  views  that  the  genius  of  our  country  is  friendly  to  the 
cause  of  Education,  and  that  to  make  provision  for  it  is  in  “  accord* 
ance  with  the  great  leading  principles  of  our  government.”  I  am 
quite  sure  therefore,  when  that  gentleman  considers  this  subject  well 
he  will  go  with  us  for  the  School  of  Arts. 

The  great  leading  interests  of  this  Commonwealth  demand  such 
an  Institution  at  our  hands.  The  destinies  of  this  noble  State  are 
to[be  passed  upon  by  us  this  day — they  are  committed  to  our  fostering 
care: — Commonwealth — what  is  the  meaning  of  this  word?  the  com¬ 
mon  weal — this  it  is,  which  we,  as  Legislators,  should  subserve. 
Casting  an  eye  over  this  fair  region,  we  see  a  territory  of  immense 
extent,  with  a  population  of  near  a  million  and  a  half,  a  fertile 
soil,  wonderful  facilities  of  inland  navigation,  a  majestic  system  of 
improvement  begun,  and  physical  resources  to  be  developed,  which 
surpass  those  of  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Pennsylvania 
contains  within  her  bosom  the  largest  known  deposits  of  anthracite 
and  bituminous  coal.  Her  treasures  cf  Iron  are  scarcely  less  abun- 
nant.  Iron  and  coal,  are  the  great  secrets  of  national  wealth.  To 
these,  more  than  all  else,  England  owes  her  power  and  greatness. 
Why  should  we  be  tributary  to  England  for  Iron,  and  while  its  super¬ 
abundant  treasures  lie  undeveloped  in  our  mountains,  send  abroad  our 
hundreds  of  thousands  annually  for  this  most  necessary  article  in  the 
construction  of  our  public  works?  For  the  want  of  a  School  of 
Arts  and  Mines.  It  was  precisely  this  which  enabled  France  to  ren¬ 
der  herself  independent  of  surrounding  nations. 

Coal  has  already  become  our  great  staple. — The  amount  of  an¬ 
thracite  alone,  brought  to  market  during  the  past  year,  was  near  a 
million  tons,  of  which,  to  the  value  of  three  millions  of  dollars  was 
exported.  This  amount  is  continually  on  the  increase,  and  it  is  not 
doubted,  while  the  supply  is  inexhaustible,  the  demand  will  always 
equal  the  supply.  One  cause  of  the  present  high  price  of  this  article, 
is  the  want  of  skill  in  mining.  The  gentleman  from  Armstrong  has 
informed  us  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  individuals  competent  to  this 
business,  as  well  as  in  other  branches  of  the  arts,  in  this  country, 
and  of  the  necessity  of  importing  them  from  other  countries,  or  of 
sending  our  sons  there  to  obtain  the  required  information  and  skill. 

The  influence  of  this  trade  upon  our  prosperity  is  most  striking. 
Who  that  approaches  our  great  metropolis,  from  the  interior,  fails  to 
experience  a  generous  expansion,  as  he  witnesses  her  growing  great¬ 
ness  on  the  Schuylkill  front.  The  canvass  of  vessels  from  almost 
every  State  in  the  Union  gladden  the  waters  of  that  beautiful  stream. 
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and  the  anticipations  of  Penn  as  to  the  extent  of  the  city  which  he 
founded,  so  long  considered  a  visionary  dream,  are  about  to  be 
realized. 

The  millions  upon  millions  which  we  have  invested  in  our  public 
works,  calls  upon  us  to  adopt  all  wise  measures  to  develope  our  phy¬ 
sical  resources  to  give  them  employment.  The  magnificence  of  our 
System  of  Improvements,  requires  at  our  hands  corresponding  efforts 
in  other  respects. 

Agriculture,  the  art  of  arts,  is  yet  comparatively  in  its  infancy 
among  us.  It  is  the  School  we  propose  to  establish  which,  more 
than  all  other  things,  would  enable  11s  to  cause  two  blades  of  grass  to 
grow  where  but  one  grew  before.  We  should  scout  from  our  halls 
of  legislation  that  senseless  prejudice  which  would  pretend  that 
science  has  nothing;  to  do  with  Agriculture. 

We  send  abroad  millions,  annually,  for  Silk,  a  combined  product 
of  Agriculture  and  Manufacture,  which  might  be  produced  withm 
our  own  territory.  All  that  is  wanting  is  the  requisite  skill  and 
knowledge  to  produce  it.  For  this  skill  and  knowledge  we  must  now 
send  to  other  countries,  and  the  difficulties  in  obtaining  them  from 
abroad,  have  hitherto  been  insurmountable.  Our  School  of  Arts 
should  supply  this  deficiency. 

I  here  beg  leave  to  quote  that  passage  from  the  Message  of  our 
Chief  Executive  Magistrate,  which  commends  this  subject  to  our  con¬ 
sideration. — 

u  Every  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  full  developement  of  the 
44  resources  of  the  State.  In  this  point  of  view,  permit  me  to  bespeak 
44  your  favorable  reception  of  the  memorialof  the  Franklin  Institute, 
44  which  will  be  laid  before  you,  on  the  subject  of  a  School  of  Arts 
44  and  Mines.  The  object  is  to  establish  an  Institution  to  afford  ‘in- 
61  struction  in  the  application  of  the  sciences  and  arts  to  the  practical 
44  business  of  life,  particularly  to  agriculture,  and  to  teach  the  correct 
44  theory  and  art  of  mining,  with  the  sciences  therewith  connected. 
44  The  project  is  of  the  deepest  importance  to  the  future  prosperity  of 
u  the  Commonwealth.” 

Still  more  peculiarly  does  the  character  of  our  Pennsylvania  popula¬ 
tion  call  for  a  school  which  shall  teach  44  the  application  of  the  sciences 
and  arts  to  the  practical  business  of  life.”  And  this,  whether  we  regard 
the  tastes,  habits  and  feelings  of  our  German  population, or  those  of  the 
•descendants  of  the  followers  of  Penn.  Classical  learning,  properly  so 
called,  is  not  in  favor  with  either  of  these  classes.  It  is  difficult  to 
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make  them  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  study  of  the  dead  langua¬ 
ges,  upon  which  so  large  a  portion  of  time  is  bestowed  in  our  Colle¬ 
ges  and  Academies.  I  know  the  fact  well,  and  wish  it  were  otherwise. 
Having  spent  my  earlier  years  in  a  community  where  a  different 
estimate  is  put  upon  classical  learning — having  passed  nearly  ten 
years  of  my  life  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  and  more  than  twenty 
years  in  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania,  I  have  been  deeply  impressed 
with  this  observation.  The  Friends  rarely,  if  ever,  patronise  our 
Colleges,  or  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  they  afford.  At  the 
same  time  they  are  alive  to  the  claims  of  natural  science,  natural 
philosoplty,  and  the  “  application  of  the  arts  and  sciences  to  the 
practical  business  of  life.”  They  go  for  the  utilitarian  branches 
almost  exclusively.  My  personal  experience  in  our  little  borough  of 
West  Chester,  strongly  illustrates  this. — Some  years  ago  we  estab¬ 
lished  an  Athenaeum  and  have  been  endeavouring  to  build  it  up  as  a 
Literary  Institution.  We  have  partially  succeeded,  it  is  true — still 
it  has  not  been  without  difficulty.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  a  Cabi¬ 
net  of  Natural  Science  has  sprung  into  existence,  and  far  outgrown 
its  rival  in  popular  favor.  All  take  an  interest  in  this— contribute  to 
its  collections,  and  consider  it  as  their  own  concern.  —  Specimens  of 
every  mineral,  and  every  plant  to  be  found  in  the  country,  have  been 
collected  here,  besides  still  more  extended  suites  and  Ornithology, 
Entomology,  and  Conchology  have  been  successfully  cultivated.  Men 
have  been  found  to  give  intense  thought,  time,  and  labor  to  the  sub¬ 
ject ;  a  handsome  hall  has  been  erected,  and  regular  lectures  are 
delivered  every  winter  by  competent  volunteer  professors  on  several 
dilferent  branches  of  Natural  Science,  to  large  and  attentive  audien¬ 
ces.  Our  members  have  established  an  extensive  correspondence  not 
only  in  this  country,  but  in  Europe,  and  are  always  ready  to  make 
exchanges  of  specimens,  and  happy  to  aid  new  Institutions  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  kind  by  contributing  to  their  collections.  The  president  of  this 
Institution  has  recently  produced  a  work  on  Botany,  which  has  been 
pronounced  by  those  competent  to  judge,  one  of  the  best  local  Floras 
extant.  This  work  will  extend  our  fame  to  foreign  climes,  even  as 
the  seeds  of  the  plants  themselves  are  borne  abroad  upon  the  wings  of 
the  wind.  I  hope  to  see  the  day  when  a  similar  Institution  may  be 
established  in  every  county  in  this  Commonwealth,  all  enjoying  legis¬ 
lative  patronage,  and  all  connected  wfth  a  School  of  Arts.  Collec¬ 
tions  and  lectures  speak  to  the  eye  and  ear,  and  convey  information 
certainly  and  directly.  It  is  one  of  the  modern  improvements  in 
teaching  to  make  things  to  be  taught,  as  far  as  possible,  palpable  to 
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the  senses .  It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  enact  that  there  shall  be  Com¬ 
mon  Schools,  and  make  an  appropriation  for  their  endowment — we 
must  study  the  character  of  our  population  and  devise  the  means  to 
give  effect  to  our  enactments.  These  means  should  be  adapted  to  the 
peculiarities  and  wants  of  our  citizens.  A  very  large  portion  of  them 
would  be  benefitted  by  the  establishment  of  a  School  of  Arts,  who 
derive  no  direct  benefit  from  our  Colleges.  If  it  were  but  for  this 
single  consideration,  therefore,  equal  justice  would  seem  to  require 
that  we  should  do  something  for  them.  These  observations  apply 
particularly  to  my  own  constituents,  and  to  those  of  members  from 
the  adjoining  counties.  To  what  society  does  this  State  ovfesomuch 
as  the  Society  of  Friends  ? — and  for  what  society  have  we  done  less? 
— What  society  has  done  so  much  for  Education  from  their  own 
resources,  and  derived  so  little  for  this  object  from  those  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth? —  What  society  has  done  more  in  the  great  cause  of  be¬ 
nevolence  and  charity,  or  had  less  charity  shown  them  in  our  legis¬ 
lative  enactments?  It  is  time  that  Pennsv lvania  legislation  should 
begin  to  be  just  towards  Ft  lends.  Our  history  rebukes  us  every  hour, 
and  commands  us  to  pay  the  large  debt  we  owe  to  the  memory  of 
Penn. 

The  main  ground  of  objection,  after  all,  seems  to  be  the  expense. 
This  appropriation  is  but  a  trifle  in  comparison  with  what  has  been 
done  for  Common  Schools.  The  funds  pledged  to  that  object  are 
$200,000  a  year  for  twenty  years,  equal  to  four  millions ;  in  addition 
to  which  $500,000  was  last  year  appropriated  to  the  building  of 
school-houses.  Only  $100,000  is  asked  for  the  School  of  Arts. 
Th  is  State  has  done  comparatively  nothing  for  liberal  learning.  The 
whole  amount  of  appropriations,  in  money,  since  the  State  had  exist¬ 
ence,  to  all  our  Colleges  and  Academies,  as  appears  by  the  Treasur¬ 
er’s  late  report,  is  but  $263,000  > 

To  Colleges,  $158,733  S3 

To  Academies,  104,900  00 


$263,633  33* 

A  sum  perhaps  equal  to  one  fourth  the  endowment  of  a  single 
Institution  in  a  sister  State,  with  but  half  our  population,  and 
less  than  hah  our  resources.  This  sum  would  scarcely  purchase 
the  library,  philosophical  apparatus,  and  cabinet  collections  of 

*Our  State  has  also  appropriated  to  the  aid  of  Colleges  and  Acade¬ 
mies  46,948  acres  of  land. 
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Harvard  University.  We  have  the  authority  of  the  Chairman  of 
our  committee  on  finance,  that  the  money  is  now  in  the  Treasury 
to  meet  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  over  and  above  the  appropriations 
contemplated  to  our  Internal  Improvements.  No  one  will  dispute  the 
intelligence  or  integrity  of  our  Chairman  of  finance,  however  all  may 
not  agree  with  him  in  politics.  Gentlemen  who  refer  to  the  embar¬ 
rassed  state  of  the  Treasury,  should  give  us  facts  and  figures  before 
they  can  expect  us  to  distrust  the  proper  authority.  Our  State  debt 
is  in  truth  a  profitable  investment,  as  will  be  proved  the  moment 
business  revives ;  and  no  man  who  does  not  expect  to  see  the 
country  ruined,  can  believe  that  the  present  embarrassments  to  busi¬ 
ness  will  be  continued  long.  If  we  have  not  sufficient  intelligence 
and  wisdom  to  remove  them,  we  do  not  deserve  to  be  free. 

I  rejoice,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  is  no  party  question.  If  it  were, 
I  might  fear  that  some  unconscious  prejudice,  or  sinister  bias,  or  fealty 
to  a  something  less  than  the  common  iceal,  might  influence  the  deci¬ 
sion.  I  rejoice  to  have  had  so  much  evidence  that  upon  all  questions 
independent  of  party  politics,  intelligence  and  patriotism  have  gener 
ally  prevailed  in  this  House. 

If  members  can  but  be  brought  to  consider  this  subject,  they  must 
vote  for  it.  To  understand  all  its  important  bearings  some  thought 
and  reflection  are  undoubtedly  necessary.  We  are  all  naturally 
averse  to  intense  thought. — It  is  a  few  people  in  the  world  who  do 
the  thinking  for  the  rest.  But  there  are  some  reflections  so  simple 
and  so  applicable  that  they  must  strike  every  one.  Independent  of 
our  duty  to  the  State,  is  there  any  member  interested  in  coal? — he  has 
a  personal  interest  in  the  passage  of  this  bill. — Is  there  any  member 
interested  in  iron  ? — he  has  a  personal  interest  in  the  passage  of  this 
bill. — Is  there  any  member  interested  in  canals  or  railroads  ? — he  is 
personally  interested  in  the  passage  of  this  bill. — Is  there  any  mem¬ 
ber  interested  in  agriculture  ? — he  has  a  personal  interest  in  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  this  bill.  — Is  there  any  member  interested  in  manufactures , 
or  commerce ,  cr  the  mechanic  arts? — he  has  a  personal  interest  in 
the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Does  any  one  regard  matter  as  more  important  than  mind — the 
body  as  better  than  the  soul— and  ancient  error  as  preferable  to  new¬ 
ly  discovered  truth? — he  should  vote  against  this  bill. 

I  have  confined  my  observations  pretty  much  to  a  protest  against 
the  abandonment  of  the  School  of  Arts.  I  do  hope  the  gentleman 
from  Adams,  after  the  triumphant  vote  he  achieved  for  us  on  Satur¬ 
day,  will  rally  his  great  powers  and  come  again  to  the  rescue. 
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Despair  should  find  no  place  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  statesman  and 
philanthropist.  That  gentleman  is  the  last  man  in  this  House  whom 
I  should  have  supposed  could  ever  despair  in  a  great  and  good  cause. 
He  should  trample  under  foot  this  enemy  to  his  good  designs. 

Connected  with  the  subject  of  Education,  there  are  some  larger 
considerations,  and  responsibilities  devolving  upon  us  as  legislators 
than  I  have  as  yet  mentioned.  Our  highest  and  most  interesting  duty 
is  to  guard  the  public  liberty.  This  is  ever  in  danger. — The  price  of 
liberty ,  as  has  been  well  expressed,  is  “  unceasing  watchfulness.” 
How  shall  we  best  guard  this  precious  treasure — this  life  and  soul  of 
our  institutions. 

I  would  that  I  could  spread  out  before  the  eyes  of  members,  the 
great  chapter  of  History,  and  make  one  or  two  facts  palpable  as  it 
were  to  the  senses,  on  a  chronological  and  historical  chart.  Casting  a 
glance  at  that  chart  from  the  time  man  was  created  to  the  present 
day,  taking  in  all  countries,  through  all  ages,  what  portion  of  time 
and  what  extent  of  space  would  we  see  occupied  by  Republics  ?  One 
or  two  little  spots,  bright  though  small,. shine  out  upon  the  can¬ 
vass — the  rest  is  all  darkness.  When  we  mention  Greece  and  Rome, 
we  have,  as  it  were,  told  the  whole  story  of  Republics.  Here  alone, 
in  the  wide  wrorld,  has  Liberty  ever  found  a  resting  place,  since  Time 
began. — Here  alone,  before  our  own  experiment,  has  man  ever  been 
found  capable  of  self-government.  Asia — no  republic  ever  existed 
there.  Her  countless  millions  have  ever  bowed  the  knee  in  abject 
servitude  to  Kings !  Africa — no  republic  there — look  where  we 
will,  through  all  centuries,  in  all  ages,  and  we  find  that  it  is  Kings, 
and  Kings,  and  Kings  who  govern  the  earth  ! 

Would  you  learn  the  moral?  Ignorance  holds  man  in  slavery. — 
Ignorance  of  his  own  capacities  and  of  his  high  destinies.  Would 
you  make  him  free?  Educate  him: — awaken  his  moral  and  intellect¬ 
ual  faculties  to  a  sense  of  the  value  of  Liberty.  Teach  him  that 
this  is  equally  the  glory  of  civil  society,  and  the  glory  of  his  moral 
nature,  and  that  if  he  does  not  possess  it  in  the  one,  he  cannot  long 
enjoy  it  in  the  other.  Thus  alone  can  you  make  man  capable  of 
self-government.  Licentiousness  ever  seeks  relief  from  its  own 
excesses  under  the  shade  of  despotic  power. 


<* 


